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The  President's  Message  Hostile  to  Home  Protection,  Home 
Markets,  and  Home  Labor. 


REMARKS 

OP 

HOX.    JUSTIN    S.    MOERILL. 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  8 HERMAN  December  19,  1887,  to  refer  the  President's  annual  message  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance — 

Mr.  MORRILL  said: 

Mr.  PRESIDENT:  Seldom,  if  ever,  until  the  example  of  our  pres- 
ent Chief  Magistrate,  has  the  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  been  exclusively  laden  and  stiffened  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  details  of  tariff  duties,  and  no  previous  message  has  indulged 
in  elaborate  official  special  pleadings  to  induce  the  adoption  by  Congress 
of  any  measure  by  which  duties  on  a  particular  article  should  be  im- 
posed or  released ;  but  all  former  Chief  Magistrates  appear  to  have  been 
content  with  giving  information  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  with  assurances  that  whatever  measures  should 
be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress  would  receive  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  executive  enforcement. 

In  the  last  annual  message  of  Washington  he  said  that — 

Congress  has  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not 
to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eli- 
gible. 

The  contrast  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  this  message  of  Washington, 
as  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  with  that  of  the  extraordi- 
narily unfriendly  and  denunciatory  message  recently  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  President  Cleveland,  I  regret  to  say,  is  painfully  revealed. 
To  avoid  all  injustice  let  me  quote  from  the  latter  these  words: 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of 
unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended. 

Subsequently  to  these  bitter  epithets  applied  to  laws,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  which  have  for  many  years  secured  both  great  revenue  and 
great  prosperity  to  our  country,  much  argumentation,  based  appar- 
ently on  novel  or  newly-invented  statistics,  is  presented  to  show  that 
the  "present  tariif  on  wool  is  illusory."  The  statistics  and  the  con- 
clusions thereon  are,  however,  likely  to  be  unanimously  rejected  even 
by  the  farmers  with  "small  flocks  numbering  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty;"  but  passing  the  manifest  lack  of  sympathy  for  farmers  with 
"small  flocks  "  for  the  present,  let  me  bring  to  notice  another  para- 
graph of  the  recent  message,  as  follows: 
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Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  Is  taken  from 
the  people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied 
upon  importations  from  abroad  and  internal-revenue  taxes  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  iione 
of  the  things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  nec- 
essaries; there  appears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers 
of  these  articles,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
den without  hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people. 

It  is  thus  that  the  ' '  emphasis  "  of  the  recent  message  points  to  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  revenue  on  the  tariff  only.  Now  let  me  refer  to 
the  significant  contrast  of  the  second  inaugural  address  of  President  Jef- 
ferson, March  4,  1805 — a  Democratic  authority  which  will  hardly  be  held 
as  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  Jefferson  appears  to  have 
exulted  in  the  abandonment  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  follows: 

The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is  paid  cheer- 
fully by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic  comforts.  Be- 
ing collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only,'  and  incorporated  with  the 
transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of 
an  American  to  ask  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer  ever  sees  a  tax- 
gatherer  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  last  message,  of  December,  1808,  referring  to  manufactures,  he 
said: 

Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will — under 
the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from 
taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions — become  permanent. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Humphreys,  dated  January  20, 1809, 
he  says: 

My  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our 
own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material. 

.     Most  certainly  the  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  was  pitched  on  a  dif- 
ferent key  from  that  now  current  in  some  quarters;  but  do  I  hear  any 
Democratic  Senator  say: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 

Evidently  the  President,  in  his  late  message,  would  have  preferred 
to  make  free  trade  smell  sweeter  by  some  other  natne,  but  hia  words 
and  his  arguments  carry  no  other  odor  to  the  keen  olfactories  of  the 
London  Times  or  the  London  Punch.  "The  little  dogs  and  all'1  of 
the  British  press,  "Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart, "  find  the  free-trade 
footsteps  and  trail  of  Adam  Smith,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Robert  Peel 
have  been  followed  with  signal  fidelity. 

It  IB  calculated— 

The  Times  says— 

that,  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy,  duties  to  the  amount  of  some 
£16,000,000  a  year,  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  customs  revenue,  must  br  >ur- 
rendered.  Thisoperation  may  not  establish  free  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  expectancy  of  a  much  larger  trade  in  British 
exports  to  the  United  States  is  universally  founded  on  the  message  of 
the  President. 

But  let  us  inquire  whether  or  not  there  is  an  ultra  free-trader  in  the 
United  States  who  has  not  full  confidence  in  the  free-trade  principles 
of  the  present  Administration. 

The  Reverend  Professor  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  more  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  be  known  as  the  free- trade  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
than  for  his  college  connection  with  the  "Dismal  Science  of  Political 
Economy,"  says: 

Secretary  Manning:  baa  done  for  free  trade  in  the  United  States  the  part 


year  more  effective  work  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Vilas  is  an  outspoken  and  an  undoubted  friend  of  a  free  commerce.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  will  go  as  fast  and  far  towards  that  goal  as  the  people  and  Con- 
gress will  permit  him. 

Henry  George,  just  now  conspicuous  as  a  free- trade  propagandist,  is 
reported  to  have  made  this  kind  of  comment  on  the  new  Democratic 
tariff  bill,  that  it  possesses,  in  common  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  message, 
this  all-compensating  virtue  that,  "while  professing  veneration  for 
protection,"  it  really  aims  a  deadly  blow  "  at  the  ugly  fetich." 

Mr.  George  is  a  supporter  of  the  President  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  "protection,"  while  "professing  vener- 
ation" for  it.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  banner  imposed  by  Ken- 
tucky upon  the  Democratic  party,  is  a  synonym  for  free  trade,  and  when 
practically  enforced  produces  like  negative  results  by  withdrawing  all 
protection  or  encouragement  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  any  in- 
dustry whatsoever. 

In  the  face  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, what  encouragement  for  the  future  have  those  farmers  guilty  of 
having  made  investments  in  sheep-husbandry  and  of  having  labored  for 
years  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  good  shepherds  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  flocks? 

What  encouragement  does  the  message  offer  to  any  new  or  even  old 
enterprises?  Is  there  any  growing  city  or  town,  any  nook  or  corner  in 
all  of  our  broad  country,  which  can  have  any  hope  of  advancing  pros- 
perity upon  the  radical  changes  of  the  tariff  as  urged  by  the  message  of 
the  President?  What  new  tields  of  labor  will  be  opened,  or  what  old 
ones  will  show  increased  activity?  Rather,  which  one  among  them  all 
will  not  be  slaughtered?  With  their  occupations  gone,  where  are  the 
many  thousands  of  discharged  laborers  to  go? 

The  Presidentappears  to  deprecate  the  discussion  of  protection  and  free 
trade,  and  with  wonderful  simplicity  forthwith  proposes  to  recommend 
absolute  free  trade  in  wool.  He  would  by  his  measure  cut  the  j  ugular  of 
every  sheep  in  the  country,  and  proceeds  to  argue  with  the  owners  that 
they  would  be  better  off  without  them,  or  that  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  protection.  He  would  have  them  to  believe  the  dose  he  offers 
is  nothing  more  than  a  bread  pill  that  will  not  operate.  But  let  me 
push  the  question  as  to  how  the  admission  of  all  classes  of  wool,  includ- 
ing also,  as  the  administration  bill  proposes,  shoddy,  woolen  rags,  and 
nmn«o,  free  of  duty,  would  operate  even  in  States  where  the  cost  of 
production  is  the  lowest.  Texas,  from  its  rich  soil  and  nearly  winter- 
less  climate,  is  not  limited  to  "small  flocks  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty," 
and  by  the  enterprise  of  its  ambitious  people  has  become  the  second 
wool  growing  State  of  the  Union,  and  has  found  it  advantageous,  with 
the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  clothing- wool,  to  dispose 
of  the  same,  after  transporting  it  to  New  York  or  Boston,  for  14  to  16 
cents  per  pound.  No  State  can  raise  wool  more  cheaply.  The  Presi- 
dent says  the  tariff  laws  "raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  ail  articles 
imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  du- 
ties," Now  deduct  the  protective  duty  imposed  for  the  benefit  of 
American  wool  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  value  of  Texas  wool  in  New 
York  and  Boston  markets,  even  the  President  must  admit,  would  sud- 
denly drop  to  4  or  6  cents  per  pound.  Neither  Texas  nor  any  other 
State  would  continue  to  raise  wool  at  that  price,  and  wool-growing  even 
in  the  Lone  Star  State,  with  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  would  only  be  known  as  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
The  prodigious  loss  to  landed  estates  from  an  abandonment  of  sheep 
husbandry  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solution. 
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In  our  country  the  merchant  who  obtains  credit  by  false  pretenses 
becomes  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  Democratic  party  sought 
public  credit  by  fair  promises,  and  included  in  its  National  Convention 
platform  of  1884  the  following  declaration,  that — 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue,"  Is  a  war 
tax. 

And  that — 

Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  econom- 
ically administered,  including  pensions,  interest,  and  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from  custom-house  taxes 
on  fewer  imported  articles,  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest 
on  articles  of  necessity. 

Was  this  not  an  attempt  to  win  popular  support  by  declaring  that 
the  system  oi'  direct  taxation  was  a  war  tax,  and  consequently  to  be 
abandoned  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  custom-house  taxes  were  sufficient 
for  all  Government  expenses? 

The  Democratic  party  out  of  power  solidly  proclaims  its  policy;  but 
having  thereby  got  into  power  it  prevaricates,  ami  unblushingly  and 
practically  reverses  its  platform  from  end  to  end.  It  would  now  per- 
petuate war  taxes  and  make  custom-house  revenues  insufficient.  Have 
not  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  as  well  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  many  other  States,  a  valid  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Democratic  party  for  false  pretenses?  We  shall  see. 
The  day -star  of  hope  appears  to  have  been  rising  in  the  "New  South," 
lighting  all  her  borders  with  flaming  furnaces  and  decorating  her  war- 
wasted  places  with  manufacturing  towns  and  cities;  but  these  bright 
evidences  of  better  da3rs,  if  the  anti-tariff  raid  should  be  successful, 
would  immediately  sink  out  of  sight  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
"New  South  "  would  disappear  forever. 

That  a  Republican  rather  than  a  Democratic  administration  would 
be  more  likely  to  revise  the  revenue  laws  and  reduce  revenues  to  the 
requirements  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  is  demon- 
strated by  the  chronic  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
the  control  of  a  Democratic  majority  often  long  years,  to  pass  any  bill 
reducing  revenue.  Judging  by  the  past,  also,  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration could  be  more  surely  trusted  to  practice  greater  economy  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  support  of  the  Government  than  the  party  now  in 
power.  The  net  ordinary  Republican  expenditures  for  the  four  years 
ending  in  1885  were  $791,540,783,  which  contrasted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic net  ordinary  expenditures  of  $873,730,229  for  the  years  1886  and 
1887,  including  their  own  estimate  of  their  requirements  for  what  re- 
mains of  1888  and  for  the  year  1889,  show  an  excess  of  $82,189,546 
against  a  Democratic  reform  administration.  I  will  not  borrow  the 
language  of  the  President  even  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  is  "a 
culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness,"  but  surely  it  appears  to  be  a 
betrayal  of  Democratic  promises  of  reform. 

Any  change  of  our  revenue  laws  will  not  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  Government,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  are  estimated  at  $32b',530,793.26.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  extraordinary  internal- re  venue  taxes  were  im- 
posed to  meet  its  extraordinary  cost.  The  war  is  over,  and  now  no 
more  of  these  taxes  should  be  perpetuated  than  are  absolutely  required 
to  meet  the  increased  burden  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the  rebell- 
ion. It  would  seem,  therefore,  sound  policy  and  in  accordance  with 
the  past  traclitionsof  our  people  that  Congress  should  first  inquire  what 
part  and  how  much  of  this  unusual  wa$  revenue  can  be  properly  re- 
linquished. 


I  am  earnestly  in  favor  of  any  reasonable  reduction  of  the  public  rev- 
enues and  of  retaining  only  such  an  amount  that  we  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  expenditures  for  the  general  welfare,  nor  be  re- 
stricted wholly  to  the  payment  of  salaries.  The  attempt  to  excite  a 
panic  in  our  financial  affairs  because  of  an  expected  annual  surplus  of 
|55,000,000,  even  if  some  natural  distrust  of  the  present  custodians 
were  to  be  admitted,  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as  would  be  an  expected 
deficiency  of  a  similar  amount.  If  it  be  a  calamity,  there  is  no  other 
nation  that  would  not  gladly  accept  of  the  infliction,  and,  like  poor 
Oliver  Twist,  cry  for  "some  more." 

When,  however,  we  remember  that  the  nation  still  owes  a  public  debt 
of  $1,200,000,000,  any  part  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  by  law  to  purchase  and  pay  at  any  time,  the  artificial  alarm 
about  idly  holding  money  from  the  channels  of  trade,  or  about  financial 
convulsions,  is  a  parade  of  the  drapery  of  mourning  where  there  are  no 
tears  visible.  No  overstrained  or  congested  condition  of  the  Treasury 
can  occur,  unless  brought  about  by  the  willful  refusal  to  diminish  the 
public  debt  by  the  disbursement  of  the  surplus,  in  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  now  provided  for  by  law.  If,  however,  the  opportunity  of 
reduction  comes  to  us,  it  will  be  gladly  hailed,  and  there  will  be  no 
opposition  on  this  side  of  the  Senate  to  any  reduction  of  revenue  that 
will  not  prostrate  or  ruin  great  industrial  interests,  and  will  not  compel 
laboring  men  to  submit  to  a  curtailment  of  wages. 

A  diminution  of  our  surplus  revenue  is  the  professed  object  sought 
by  all  parties.  But  that  a  simple  redaction  of  the  duties  along  the 
whole  or  any  line  of  imported  merchandise,  closely  competing  with 
American  products,  would  reduce  the  revenue  is  preposterous,  as  all 
must  know  that  when  millions  of  the  same  foreign  merchandise  have 
been  imported  under  a  higher  rate  of  duties,  many  more  millions  will 
be  sure  to  come  in  under  a  new  and  lower  rate  of  duties.  Innumer- 
able examples  may  be  cited  to  show  that  this  has  been  our  invariable 
experience.  Take  for  instance  the  tariff  reductions  made  in  1883,  which 
were  estimated  at  $45,000,000,  but  the  reduction  brought  in  such  an 
excess  of  foreign  importations  that  the  revenue  from  customs  in  1885 
was  only  less  by  $33,000,000.  To  show  that  the  estimate  was  based 
upon  actual  reductions  let  me  give  some  examples. 

The  duty  on  copper  ores  was  reduced  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound 
in  1883,  and  the  imports  increased  from  1,473,109  pounds  in  1882,  to 
4,473,412  pounds  in  1887,  and  the  revenue  was  more  than  doubled,  or 
increased  from  $44, 193. 27  to  $103, 735. 32.  The  effect  was  similar  upon 
coffee  substitutes,  where  the  duty  was  reduced  1  cent  per  pound,  and 
the  imports  rose  from  3,741  pounds  to  110,746  pounds,  increasing  the 
revenue  to  ten  times  Jis  much  as  it  was  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1883.  Rice 
was  very  slightly  reduced,  £  cent  per  pound,  or  from  2£  cents  to  2}  cents 
per  pound,  and  yet  the  importations  were  enlarged  by  over  22,000,000 
pounds.  Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oil  was  reduced  from  23  cents  to  1 0 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  imports  increased  from  25,692  gallons  in  1882 
to  141,762  gallons  in  1887.  The  duty  on  spun  silk  was  only  changed  "> 
per  cent.,  and  the  imports  and  revenue  have  risen  to  eight  times  the 
previous  amounts.  Ten  per  cent,  was  removed  from  the  duty  on  silk 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  imports  increased  from  $70,777  in  1882  to  $615,- 
877,  and  the  revenue  from  $42,466  to  $307,938  in  1887.  The  reduction 
upon  silk  velvets  of  10  per  cent,  was  followed  by  an  increased  revenue  of 
over  $2,000,000.  There  was  supposed  to  have  been  not  less  than  30  per 
cent,  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  but  the  increased  importations  in 
1887  yielded  nearly  ten  miftions  of  additional  revenue.  Clothing-wool 


and  combing- wool  were  reduced  from  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  result  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  both  importations  and  duties,  although  the  actual  tariff  re- 
daction amounted  to  no  more  than  1  cent  and  9  mills  per  pound.  On 
all  carpets  the  duties  were  heavily  reduced  and  the  result  has  been  an 
increase  of  all  the  importations,  and  has  doubled  those  of  Saxony,  Wilton, 
and  Tournay  carpets.  There  was  a  reduction  on  woolens  of  every  de- 
scription, and  yet  there  was  an  increase  both  of  importations  and  of  rev- 
enue amounting  in  1887  to  over  $4,000,000. 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  standing  out  in  our  latest  revision  of  the-tariff, 
which  received  the  unmeasured  criticism  of  those  now  demanding  further 
tariff  reduction,  for  not  going  far  enough,  for  not  cutting  deep  enough, 
and  they  conclusively  refute  the  theory  that  indiscriminate  reductions 
of  duty  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  revenue.  It  is 
evident  such  reductions  must  often  transfer  the  employment  of  some 
considerable  share  of  labor  from  America  to  foreign  countries.  Whereas 
an  increase  in  1883,  by  5  per  cent,  only,  of  the  duty  on  cotton  laces, 
insertings,  and  lace  window  curtains,  decreased  the  importations,  and 
gave  a  better  opportunity  for  additional  work  to  Americans.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  earnest  seekers  after  a  diminution  of  government 
revenues  should  not  confine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  tariff. 

There  is  another  interest  liable  to  be  affected,  of  vital  importance  to 
as  as  a  great  commercial  nation,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  our 
bimetallic  system  of  coinage  and  the  preservation  of  a  currency  of  both 
gold  and  silver.  Were  the  rates  of  duties  to  be  placed  by  any  mistake 
merely  a  trifle  in  favor  of  foreign  importations,  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  would  soon  appear,  and  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against 
ns.  This  could  not  continue  long  before  gold  would  command  a  pre- 
mium, and  find  its  best  market  as  a  commodity  to  be  shipped  abroad. 
Our  standard  dollar,  then  unsupported  by  gold,  would  be  practically 
based  on  silver  alone,  ami  represent  only  the  commercial  value  of  the 
metal.  Obviously  the  derangement  of  business  transactions  would  be 
flerious.  Our  customs  revenue  would  all  bo  received  in  silver  or  silver 
certificates,  and  a  practical  reduction  of  tariff  duties  and  of  the  wages 
of  laboring  men  would  instantly  follow  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
between  the  nominal  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  silver  coinage.  Any- 
thing, tend  ing,  therefore,  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  value  of  silver  or 
the  medium  received  for  tariff  duties,  or  for  wages,  should  be  earnestly 
avoided. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  general  disaster  to  all  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  has  so  inflexibly  followed  any  sharp  or  excessive  re- 
duction of  the  duties  upon  imported  foreign  merchandise,  and  not  less 
remarkable  how  notable  seasons  of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
have  responded  toeven  moderate  protective  advancement  of  such  duties. 
The  changed  conditions  have  been  too  swift  and  too  frequent  to  deny 
the  potential  causes  of  the  effects. 

The  Calhoun  and  Clay  tariff  of  1816  was  intended  to  be  protective, 
bnt,  after  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  soon  found  insufficient  to  resist 
the  flood  of  foreign  importations,  which  were  ninefold  greater  in  1816 
than  in  1814-'lo,  and  our  infant  manufactures,  largely  started  dur- 
ing the  war,  were  almost  annihilated  by  British  manufacturers  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  British  protective  tariff  and  determined  to 
crush  American  manufactures  at  whatever  cost.  But  the  increased 
tariff  of  1824  and  that  of  1828  were  more  pronounced,  and  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people.  The  epoch 
of  nullification,  however,  was  approaching,  and  yet  the  message  of  Presi- 


dent  Jackson  of  December  4,  1832,  contained  this  remarkable  admis- 
sion: 

Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  arid  happiness,  un- 
«qualed  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  so  creditable  to  the  practical  merits 
of  protection,  a  year  later,  while  General  Jackson  wanted  to  hang  some 
of  the  nullifiers,  being  himself  conspicuously  on  record  in  favor  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  he  yet  wanted  a  "judicious  "  olive-branch  of  some  con- 
cession to  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  throes  of  incipient  hostility  to 
the  Union,  and  whose  nullifying  State  ordinance,  though  passed,  was 
suspended  for  a  brief  time  at  the  solicitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  tariff  in  some  latitudes  was  denounced  by  epithets  and  with  us  many 
unfriendly  adjectives  as  those  now  scattered  broadcast  by  the  present 
Administration,  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1833  were  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  and  eager  to  pass  the  force 
bill  asked  for.  The  position  of  his  partisans  was  at  that  time  poetically 
described  as  follows: 

I  hate  the  tariff  with  all  my  heart, 

And  in  its  support  will  take  no  part; 

But  when  Old  Hickory  calls  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 

He  shall  have  what  he  wants,  or  I'll  go  to  Old  Davy. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  enacted, 
to  which  Henry  Clay  gave  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  with  the  dis- 
tinct announcement  that  if  the  law  proved  insufficient  Congress  could 
at  any  time  amend  it.  This  compromise,  for  the  moment,  preserved 
existing  protection,  but  retreated  on  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
of  any  excess  of  duties  Above  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  until  1842.  The 
reductions  proved  calamitous;  and  seldom  has  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  from  1837  until  it  righted  itself  by  the  polit- 
ical revolution  of  1840. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Ho  use  of  Representatives  in  1842  were  ready 
to  amend  the  compromise  act  and  to  return  to  a  distinctively  protective 
policy.  The  tariff  of  1842,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Millard  Fillmore  and  supported  in  the  Senate  by  Silas  Wright,  at  once 
started  an  era  of  prosperity  and  new  enterprises  were  almost  number- 
less, but  Silas  Wright  remained  through  life  the  foremost  Democrat  of 
New  York,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  excommunicate  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  Democratic  party  because  he  voted  for  a  highly  protec- 
tive tariff. 

The  practical  and  prosperous  results  of  the  tariff  of  1842  appear  to 
have  been  unconsciously  but  truthfully  acknowledged  even  by  Presi- 
dent Polk  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1846,  when  he  said: 

Labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward,  while  education, 
science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  social  happiness. 

The  election  of  1844  was  notoriously  carried  under  the  banner  of 
1  'Polk  and  Dallas  and  the  tariff  of  1842,"  and  by  the  national  greed 
for  an  extension  of  our  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  was  fatal 
to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  a  Democratic  tariff,  supposed  to  have  been 
wonderfully  made  by  the  help  of  a  clerk  of  the  New  York  custom- 
house (and  history  has  lately  been  struggling  to  repeat  itself),  was  en- 
acted June  30,  1846.  As  an  example  of  the  work  to  be  expected  from 
the  journeymen  who  claim  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  artifi- 
cers of  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  a  few  of  the 
«hief  features  of  the  so-called^Valker  tariff. 
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This  was  a  scheme  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties  in  classes,  running 
from  5  to  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50,  and  100  per  cent.  Raisins,  figs, 
and  currants  were  held  worthy  to  be  rated  as  luxuries  at  40  per  cent., 
while  gold  and  silver  watches,  as  necessaries  of  life,  were  subject  only 
to  10  per  cent.  The  duty  on  hemp  was  fixed  at  30  per  cent.,  and  on 
cordage  at  only  25  per  cent.  On  wool  of  all  kinds  the  duty  was  placed 
at  30  per  cent.,  with  a  duty  on  wool  hats  and  blankets  of  20  per'cent., 
on  flannels  and  on  wool  and  worsted  yarns  of  25  per  cent.,  and  on  vel- 
vet and  Wilton  carpets  and  all  other  woolen  manufactures  30  percent. 
On  flax  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  and  on  lineus,  no  matter  how  fine, 
only  20  per  cent. 

Plain  cotton  cloth  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  but  on 
finer  goods,  like  hosiery,  shirts,  drawers,  raits,  caps,  and  gloves,  only  20 
per  cent,  was  levied.  On  common  plain  stoneware  the  rate  was  30  per 
cent.,  and  on  decorated  porcelain  and  china  ware  the  rate  was  no  higher. 
The  rate  on  jute,  unmanufactured,  was  25  per  cent.,  and  on  manufact- 
ures of  jute  25  per  cent.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  was  15  per  cent.,  and 
on  silk  manufactures  25  per  cent.  The  duty  on  pig  and  scrap  iron  was 
placed  at  30  per  cent,  and  no  more  on  the  most  advanced  shape  of  all 
manufactures  of  iron.  Wood,  unmanufactured,  was  rated  at  30  per  cent. , 
timber  at  20  per  cent.,  and  boards  and  plank  also  at  20  per  cent.  Coal 
was  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  copper  to  5  per  cent. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  free  raw  materials  in  1846  were  not  so  much 
in  front  with  Democratic  statesmen  as  in  1888.  There  is  no  one  now 
who  rises  to  do  reverence  to  the  tariff  of  1840.  The  progress  of  our  in- 
dustries has  consigned  it  to  an  unhonored  oblivion.  It  left  manufact- 
ures without  encouragement  or  hope.  The  wages  of  labor  were  reduced 
and  much  capital  was  suddenly  destroyed.  The  revenue  was  at  first 
diminished,  but  as  soon  as  foreigners  became  familiar  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  ad  valorem  duties  large  importations  followed,  and  at  length 
a  small  surplus  was  the  result.  The  tariff  was  immensely  unsatisfac- 
tory and  arrayed  the  business  men  of  the  country  stoutly  against  the 
administration,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  popular  victory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Taylor  in  1848. 

The  war  "by  the  act  of  Mexico  "  had  then  terminated,  Texas  had 
been  "reannexed,"  and  "the  country,  however  bounded,"  was  appar- 
ently contented.  But  the  fugitive-slave  law,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bill  submerged  all  other  questions,  and  the  tariff  of  1846  was  left  un- 
touched until  1857,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  surplus  of 
revenue,  it  underwent  some  further  reductions,  resulting  in  an  insuffi- 
ciency for  the  annual  support  of  the  Government.  The  condition  of 
the  country  was  graphically  dascribed  by  President  Buchanan  in  his 
message  of  December  8,  1857,  as  follows: 

In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  wealth  we  Hnd  our  manufactures  suspended,  our  public:  works 
retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  abandoned,  aud  thousands 
of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  for  the  lack  of  a  protective  tariff, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  California  from  1849  to  1860  had  to  be  at  once  exported  to 
foreign  lands,  where  it  wonderfully  developed  and  fertilized  foreign  in- 
dustries instead  of  our  own. 

The  financial  revulsions  of  1837, 1847,  and  1857,  and  the  general  wreck 
of  business  affairs,  fairly  attributable  to  unwise  reductions  and  botch- 
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ery  of  the  tariff  by  the  party  at  the  time  in  power,  are  as  ineffaceably 
recorded  in  history  as  the  political  revolutions  which  followed  in  the 
overthrow  and  rout  of  the  Democratic  party;  but  their  leaders  seem 
never  to  heed  the  scriptural  admonition  that — 

He,  that  being  often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  do- 
Btroyed,  and  that  without  remedy. 

The  tariff  of  1861,  largely  specific  in  its  methods,  and  approved  by  a 
Democratic  President — unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  contrary  to  all  human  experience,  was  chiefly  maintained  and 
promoted  by  the  havoc  of  a  great  internecine  war — will  vindicate  the 
principles  of  tariff  protection.  That  even  those  who  were  vanquished 
by  superior  force  of  arms  are  to-day  in  better  condition,  more  remuner- 
atively employed  than  ever  before,  illustrates  the  expediency  of  the  na- 
tional application  and  the  wisdom  of  the  protective  legislation  of  1861, 
a  measure  which  then  left,  of  all  those  willing  to  work  for  an  adequate 
reward,  the  smallest  number  of  the  American  people  idle. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  the  industries  of 
the  country  had  only  the  feeble  protection  of  State  laws,  which  were 
limited,  often  undefined,  to  State  boundaries;  but  after  its  adoption, 
tariff  protection  was  surrendered  by  the  States,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  General  Government,  and  no  United  States  Constitution  could  have 
found  any  favor  if  the  power  of  protection  or  its  exercise  had  been 
denied.  Madison  was  the  master-spirit  and  one  of  the  leading* cham- 
pions of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  last  period  of  his  illustrious  life 
he  was  the  defender  of  protective  tariffs,  even  against  the  assaults  upon 
that  of  1828.  The  very  first  work  of  the  First  Congress  appears  to 
have  been  to  establish  by  law,  approved  by  Washington,  "the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  manufactures,"  to  which  there  was  no  op- 
position; and  therefore  we  fiud  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  coeval 
with  the  Constitution.  The  mother  country  then  had  no  other  doc- 
trine, and  vigorously  protected  herself  by  prohibitory  duties  against 
all  foreign  importations,  even  against  those  of  her  own  colonies,  except 
such  as  she  found  indispensable  to  her  own  prosperity,  as  was  the  case 
when  she  extended  a  bounty  of  6  pence  per  pound  to  indigo  produced 
here  by  her  American  colonies. 

But  our  protective  tariff  was  originated,  as  it  should  now  be  main- 
tained, by  the  far-sighted  farmers  and  planters  for  their  own  special 
benefit,  to  create  a  constant  and  sure  home  market  of  consumers,  to 
bring  the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist  together,  and  to  enable 
the  country  to  maintain  two  citizens  where  only  one  could  otherwise 
find  support. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Henry  Clay  only  sought  protection  for  ' '  in- 
fant industries."  At  that  time  15  percent,  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
:-  ufiicieut  protection  against  the  difference  between  wages  here  and  wages 
abroad — we  had  not  wholly  escaped  from  th'e  conditions  engendered  by 
i  olonial  bondage — but  wages  here  are  to-day  more  than  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  when  the  Kentucky  statesman  was  the  great  leader  of  the 
tariff  question,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  not  only  reduced 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  former  rates,  but  the  time  for  ordering  and  receiv- 
ing foreign  merchandise  has  been  so  epitomized  as  to  bring  our  country 
into  direct  rivalry  with  the  markets  and  lowest  scale  of  wages  of  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  earlier  days  our  manufacturing  industries  were  limited  to  a 
very  small  number  of  staple  products,  and  they  were  then  all  infant  in- 
dustries. In  the  aggregate  they  are  now  multitudinous,  but  many  are 
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of  recent  birth;  some  in  the  "New  South"  have  not  yet  reached  their 
"  teens,"  or  have  by  no  means  reached  robust  maturity  nor  passed  be- 
yond the  time  of  solicitude  and  protection.  New  enterprises  to  give 
employment  to  larger  numbers  of  increasing  population,  though  subject 
to  frequent  martyrdom  of  capital,  are  being  daily  started.  New  inven- 
tions and  important  improvements, with  changes  of  fashion,  come  forth 
abroad  as  well  as  here,  rendering  old  methods  and  old  machinery  ob- 
solete, and  to  keep  in  line  with  the  best  work  of  the  age.  Americans  are 
forced  to  be  alert  with  jfresh  capital  and  fresh  skill.  All  manufactures 
must  revolve  in  this  repeated  and  never-ending  face- to- face  rivalry  of 
human  genius.  It  is  the  law  of  good  work,  and  the  law  of  good  work 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  marvelous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  our  country  within  a  score 
of  years  is  an  unfailing  source  of  public  felicitation,  but  I  refer  to  it 
merely  to  say  that  even  free-trade  authorities  concede  that — 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  capital  the  relative  share  of  the  total  product 
falling  to  the  capitalist  is  diminished,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  laborer's  share 
is  relatively  increased. — Bastiat. 

An  additional  fact  may  be  stated  that  the  deposits  in  savings-banks 
of  no  other  country  approach  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  savings- 
banks  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  chiefly  made  in  monthly 
driblets  by  laboring  men  and  women,  and  here,  under  a  protective 
tariff,  the  amount  in  1872,  $669,329,917,  had  in  1886  increased  to 
$1,235,736,069.  While  this  was  being  accumulated  $947,325,816  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  by  our  country  up  to  March 
1,  1888,  besides  a  large  sum  of  Interest.  Thus  it  appears  that  these 
laboring  men  and  women  have  on  deposit  in  these  savings  banks  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  have  paid  on  March  1,  1888,  the  whole  of  our.  na- 
tional debt  of  $1,202,454,714  and  still  have  thirty-three  millions  sur- 
plus. 

This  illustrates  the  great  fact  thafwhile,  under  the  operations  of  a 
protective  tariff,  domestic  productions  are  largely  increased,  yet  in  the 
distribution  the  laborer's  share,  compared  with  that  of  the  capitalist, 
is  always  relatively  most  increased. 

The  reckless  assertion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  cheaper  cost 
of  Jiving  in  Great  Britain  fully  compensates  for  the  lower  rate  of  free- 
trade  wages.  In  the  thirty-five  years  ending  in  1887,  4,222,000  immi- 
grants from  the  British  Kingdom  came  into  the  United  States,  and  their 
action  brands  the  assertion  as  a  colossal  inveracity.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
born  pesidents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census  was  less  than 
the  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  British  low-grade  wages 
and  living  breed  discontent  at  home,  and  attract  no  Americans,  but 
expelled  last  year  281,487  of  their  own  subjects,  of  whom  72  per  cent 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  all  are  swift  witnesses  against  free-trade 
fabrications. 

The  wages  of  laboring  men,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  cost  of 
subsistence  here  is  only  increased  by  its  higher  grade  and  more  generous 
amount.  Undoubtedly  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  sixty-two  million  of 
people  to  find  profitable  employment  in  1888  than  it  was  for  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  million  in  1861,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented should  free  trade  or  the  policy  of  non-protection  ever  become 
dominant  in  tariff  legislation. 

The  attacks  on  a  protective  tariff,  however  masked  or  disguised,  ar« 
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aimed  at  the  wages  of  laboring  men,  and  are  not  removed  by  the  vain- 
glorious assumption  of  free-trade  orators,  destitute  of  all  sympathy 
for  manual  labor,  that  Americans  can  do  more  work  per  day  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country.  If  it  were  true,  then  this  extra  wear  and 
tear  of  human  life  should  not  go  unrewarded ;  but  it  is  not  wholly 
true.  Foreign  workingmen  not  only  work  for  less  pay  but  more  hours 
for  a  day's  work  than  are  required  here.  The  output  of  a  great  part 
of  manufactures  is,  moreover,  inexorably  regulated  by  machinery  with 
fixed  speed  or  revolutions  for  perfect  work.  The  best  machinery  is 
eagerly  sought  after  and  quickly  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
Itis  the  lower  and  unequal  wages  of  foreign  workmen  alone  with  which 
Americans  have  to  contend.  We  should  not,  however,  for  any  consid- 
eration impair  the  superior  physique  of  American  workmen  by  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  greater  tasks  than  are  allotted  to  any  other 
people. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  protective  tariff  has  vastly  increased 
and  diversified  American  manufactures  and  made  their  economical  and 
multiform  production  a  wide  and  profound  study  among  the  people  of 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  excited  the  brain  power  of  not  merely 
the  men  of  science,  but  the  inborn  inventive  faculties  of  agreat  multi- 
tude of  practical  workiugmen,  and  has  promoted  their  happiness  and 
thrift.  There  is  hardly  a  State  now  without  the  name  of  some  promi- 
nent inventor  deserving  public  gratitude  and  honorable  remembrance. 

The  new  inventions  relating  to  manufactures  and  to  agricultural 
machinery,  in  all  their  major  and  minor  aspects,  are  identified  with  our 
industrial  life;  they  are  discoveries  of  genius  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present,  but  also  of  future  ages,  and  destined  to  give  perennial  fame  to 
America  as  the  most  prolific  land  of  their  birth.  They  have  diminished 
the  hours  of  labor  of  workingmen  and  increased  their  wages.  They 
have  been  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged  by  a  proper  protective  tariff, 
as  their  encouragement  is  impossible  where  such  protection  finds  no 
favor.  The  busy  race  of  American  inventors  should  not  perish  for  lack 
of  friendly  care  or  by  contemptuous  neglect.  To  deduct  the  intellect- 
ual force  of  the  authors  of  these  many  useful  and  wonderful  labor-sav- 
ing inventions  from  our  history  would  leave  the  position  and  civiliza- 
tion of  our  people  on  the  poor  level  of  many  inferior  nations.  They 
are  not  the  least  of  the  great  levers  of  our  prosperity,  necessary  in  time 
of  peace,  but  indispensable  to  our  dignity  and  defense  in  time  of  war. 

Saxton' s  metallic  cartridge,  Ericsson's  Monitor,  Colt's  revolver,  and 
Dr.  Gatling's  gun,  or  machine,  rank  high  as  American  contributions  to 
the  destructive  enginery  of  war;  but  there  is  no  catalogue  of  the  many 
examples  in  the  arts  of  peace.  These  might  fill  an  encyclopedia.  They 
are,  however,  widely  known,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  them.  Many 
American  industries  trace  their  origin  to  American  inventors. 

Nickel-plating  is  only  a  recent  invention,  but  its  great  advantages 
having  been  at  once  comprehended  by  the  manufacturers  of  stoves,  it 
has  grown  so  rapidly  in  favor,  according  to  Carroll  D.  Wright,  that 
30,000  additional  workers  have  found  employment  in  the  business  with- 
out disturbing  any  others. 

Files,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861,  were  nearly  all  imported,  and  those 
of  the  ordinary  size  were  sold  at  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  dozen. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Ehode  Island,  invented  a  machine  for  their  manufact- 
ure which  proved  a  success,  and  to-day  we  have  one  hund-ed  and  fifty 
file-works  established  entirely  due  to  a  protective  tariff,  aud  find  that 
files  of  equal  merit  are  now  sold  at  from  $2  to  $2. 30  per  dozen.  Of  files 
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only  to  the  amount  of  $40  were  imported  in  1887,  but  some  thousands 
of  American  workmen  now  find  employment  in  their  manufacture. 

The  Simonds  rolling  machine,  said  to  be  "the  grandest  mechanical 
invention  of  the  age,"  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fitchburg,  is  described  as  a 
machine  in  which  two  flat  surfaces,  acting  vertically  or  horizontally, 
and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  with  adjustable  dies  fixed  upon 
them,  roll  in  one  motion  a  piece  of  metal  of  regular  or  irregular  shape,  . 
and  in  almost  any  pattern  desired.  The  work  is  quick  and  accurate, 
and  by  one  movement  a  conical  shot,  or  chair-screw,  bolt,  axle,  or  spindle 
is  produced,  and  the  machine  is  likely  to  supersede  the  lathe,  the  trip- 
hammer, and  other  methods  of  forging  as  to  an  immense  number  of 
useful  articles. 

The  history  of  the  Wai  tham  Watch  Company  is  typical  of  many  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  enterprises.  It  started  in  1857,  when  the  duty  on 
foreign  watches  was  8  per  cent,  only,  and  failed.  The  imports  of  watches 
from  1825  to  1858  amounted  to  $45,800,000.  The  duty  was  raised  in 
1861  to  15  per  cent.,  soon  afterwards  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  company 
started  again  in  1862,  with  machinery  of  their  own  invention  and  con- 
struction, and  now  turn  out  daily  1,300  watch  movements,  300  gold 
cases,  and  600  silver  cases,  and  employ  3,100  hands,  with  at  least  half 
as  many  more  who  furnish  supplies.  Including  families  and  dependents, 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  persons  derive  their  support  from  the  work 
of  the  company.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  to  women  is  $1.40,  and 
to  men  $2.60  to  $2.90.  In  the  United  States  there  are  now  eighteen 
companies  making  watch  movements  and  forty  making  watch-cases, 
one  of  which  is  in  Covington,  Ky.  The  estimated  annual  value  of  the 
product  is  $16,000,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  many  thousands.  In 
1860  a  good  English  silver  lever- watch  cost  from  $40  to  $60.  An  equally 
good  running  watch  can  now  be  had  at  from  $11  to  $15,  and  excellent 
watches  may  be  had  at  from  $8  to  $10  each.  Many  curious  and  ex- 
pensive watches  are  still  imported,  but  last  year  the  watches  exported 
to  England  alone  amounted  to  $181,015.  The  Elgin  (111. )  Watch  Com- 
pany paid  no  dividends  for  many  years,  but  is  now  prosperous.  I  have 
risked  wearying  the  Senate  with  these  details  because  many  other 
manufactures  have  a  similar  history,  by  which  the  American  people 
have  been  largely  benefited. 

These  are  representative  specimens  of  a  few  of  the  minor  enterprises 
which  are  rapidly  decorating  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  do  not  em- 
brace the  larger  branches  of  manufactures  to  which  so  many  cities  and 
towns  owe  their  prosperity  and  the  bulk  of  their  population. 

In  this  diversity  of  employments,  resulting  from  tariff  protection, 
American  women  have  been  elevated  and  made  much  more  independ- 
ent. Largely  participating  in  the  world's  useful  work,  they  were  never 
more  charming  than  to-day.  There  is  much  fine  and  light  work,  often 
that  connected  with  the  manipulation  of  machinery,  where  their  tact 
and  aptitude  has  been  found  superior  to  that  of  men,  and  the  wages  of 
women  for  a  week  now  often  exceeds  what  was  formerly  paid  for  a 
month.  Far  more  than  men  would  the  fortunes  of  women  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  steps  toward  the  British  goal  of  free  trade. 

It  appears  that  what  really  constitutes  the  tariff  doctrine  of  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  Administration  radically  changes  from  year  to  year. 
The  latest  bill,  which  is  said  to  have  the  approval  of  those  in  author- 
ity, not  only  reduces  the  nominal  rate  of  duties  but  proposes  to  change 
the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  by  an  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  specific  duties  now  so  largely  in  force,  and  substituting  therefor 
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the  old  system  of  ad  valorems,  rejected  everywhere,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  all  enlightened  nations.  Obviously  specific  duties  are  uniform  at 
all  ports,  require  less  numerous  custom-house  forces,  and  they  are  the 
only  complete  remedy  against  undervaluation.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Manning,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  ability,  once 
everywhere  recognized,  Democratic  officials  appear  no  longer, to  rever- 
ence. In  his  report  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  February  16,  1886,  he 
suggested  and  urged — 

A  plan  for  the  prudent  enlargement  of  specific  rates  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Government  and  of  the  country,  and  as  a  matter  01  ad- 
ministration not  work  injustice  to  any  class  in  the  community. 

The  advantage  is,  he  said,  that  under  it — 
duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test — 

And— 
and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic. 

How  could  the  Secretary  have  denounced  the  ad  valorem  system  with 
more  vigor  than  is  shown  in  the  lollowing  paragraph  ? 

Whatever  successful  contrivances  are  in  operation  to-day  to  evade  the  revenue 
by  false  invoices  or  by  undervaluations,  or  by  any  other  means,  under  an  ad  va- 
lorem system,  will  not  cease  even  if  the  ad  valorem  rates  shall  have  been  largely 
reduced.  They  are  incontestably,  they  are  even  notoriously  inherent  in  that 
system. 

It  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  the  administration  tariff  bill  either 
were  not  profoundly  read  in  the  literature  oi'  the  Treasury  Department, 
or  felt  that  the  perpetrators  of  fraud,  false  in  voices,  and  undervaluations, 
when  mainly  limited  to  the  specific  system,  were  too  circumscribed, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  wide  field  of  the  ad  valorem,  system,  where 
false  invoices  and  undervaluations,  according  to  Mr.  Manning,  "are 
notoriously  inherent. "  As  a  lesson  in  political  economy,  the  change  to 
ad  valorems  proposed  is  much  more  than  an  age  too  late,  and  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  American  statesmanship. 

An  examination  of  the  new  tariff  bill — which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  prepared  by  a  Democratic  syndicate  in  secret,  all  solemnly  say- 
ing to  one  another 

Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth— 

will  show  that,  were  it  to  become  a  law,  there  is  hardly  any  American 
manufacture  named  in  it  that  would  not  be  more  or  less  crippled,  and 
many  that  would  be  cut  up.  root  and  branch,  or  would  force  the  wages 
of  employes  to  be  cut  down  much  nearer  to  foreign  standards.  The  rates 
of  reductions  proposed  on  manufactures  of  iron,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton 
would,  by  largely  increasing  importations  of  foreign  merchandise,  be 
likely  to  produce  an  increase  of  revenue  rather  than  a  reduction,  as  the 
authors  of  the  bill  must  know,  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  there- 
fore, indicated  to  be  hostility  to  the  protection  of  manufactures  and  not 
hostility  to  surplus  revenue. 

While  any  free-trade  blow  at  manufactures,  in  its  rebound  will  prove 
not  less  detrimental  to  agriculture,  as  both  never  fail  to  nourish  or  lan- 
guish together,  yet  this  Democratic  tariff  bill  directly,  as  well  as  indi- 
rectly, makes  loud  and  radical  demands  upon  larmers  and  calls  upon 
them  to  place  more  numerous  and  costly  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  free 
trade  than  any  tariff  reformer  has  ever  before  ventured  to  suggest. 
From  the  long  list  of  articles  upon  which  it  is  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration now  in  power  that  all  tariff  duties  shall  be  surrendered,  I  will 
select  and  call  attention  to  some  portion  of  the  compulsory  contribu- 
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tion  to  be  made  by  American  farmers;  and  the  list  will  be  found  per- 
haps sufficiently  extensive  to  console  and  reconcile  our  neighbors  ofl 
the  Canadian  Dominion  for  their  recent  loss  of  a  reciprocity  treaty. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   FREE-LIST  OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC  TARIFF   BILL. 

Wool  of  ^11  kinds ;  wool  on  the  skin  ;  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  arid  waste ;, 
flax;  flax-straw;  flax  hackled  or  dress-line;  jute,  jute-butts,  sunn,  sisal-grass,! 
and  other  vegetable  fibers;  hemp;  linseed  or  flaxseed;  broom-corn;  tallow;1 
bristles;  beans;  pease;  split  pease;  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  or  in  salt 
or  brine;  grease;  garden  seeds;  milk;  beeswax;  fruits;  meats,  game,  and 
poultry;  seeds ;  hemp  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil  seeds  of  like  character. 

Here  is  profuse  magnanimity — the  free  surrender  of  all  our  border; 
markets  to  those  who  will  not  permit  our  people  to  jish  or  cut  bait! 
within  3  miles  of  their  shores. 

In  addition  to  the  free-list  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  will  also  find  the 
tariff  is  to  be  reduced  on  many  other  articles  which  seriously  touch  their 
interests.  For  instance,  the  rates  on  leaf-tobacco  for  wrappers,  on 
rice  and  paddy,  on  sugar,  and  on  corn,  rice,  and  potato  starch  are  all 
to  be  reduced.  If  farmers,  however,  should  feel  despondent  in  look- 
ing over  this  bill,  the  only  relief  offered  appears  to  be,  "Opium,  crude, 
containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of  morphia, "  which,  as  well  as  wool,  is 
to  be  free  of  duty. 

The  leading  industrial  interests  of  many  States,  South  as  well  as 
North,  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic,  are  threatened 
with  ruin  under  pretense  of  reform,  and  a  reform  that  is  to  confer 
benefits  only  upon  the  homes  of  foreigners  and  not  our  own. 

If  this  so-called  reform  tariff  bill  shall  ever  reach  the  Senate,  as  it 
is  very  desirable  that  some  revenue  bill  should  reach  us,  I  trust  we 
may  be  able  to  amend  and  make  it  so  much  better  that  eve  i  its  own 
god-fathers  will  be  glad  that  it  fell  into  our  hands,  and  glad,  also,  that 
after  our  revision,  though  it  may  take  all  summer,  the  tariff  will  be 
likely  to  be  American  and  not  British. 

Very  few  of  our  people  comprehend  the  large  area  of  cultivated  land 
which  has  been  brought  into  recent  competition  with  that  of  farmers 
throughout  the  world.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  prodigious  crops 
of  the  broad  prairies  of  new  States  and  Territories,  grazed  by  immense 
herds  or  flocks,  or  cultivated  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  modern  reapers, 
mowers,  and  steam-plows,  have  severely  affected  the  balance-sheets 
of  farmers  in  the  older  States,  and  the  fruitful  surplus  of  the  great 
West,  which  ought  to  be,  and  soon  will  be,  more  largely  consumed 
nearer  at  home,  has  too  often  been  forced  to  seek  and  accept  the  terms 
of  distant  and  foreign  markets.  Nearly  all  of  our  Western  States,  with 
their  abundant  coal-fields  and  with  continued  proper  tariff  protection, 
onghtsoon  to  have  a  more  ample  and  satisfactory  home  demand  for  their 
beef,  pork,  wool,  and  agricultural  products,  and  thus  perpetuate  their 
early  triumphant  progress.  There  is  certainly  little  vantage  ground 
elsewhere  visible. 

Australasia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  each  almost  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  indicate  a  vast  future  by  their  present  immense  crops 
of  wheat  or  corn,  and  especially  by  their  sheep  husbandry.  Australia 
exported  455,470,000  pounds  of  wool  in  1885-1886,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  stated  by  a  traveler  in  1885  at 
100,000,000  (see  Harper's  Magazine  of  November,  1886),  producing 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  wool,  and  both  together  perhaps  as  much 
as  was  produced  in  the  whole  world  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  Buenos 
Ayres,  one  firm,  in  1886,  sold  twelve  hundred  American  reapers.  The 
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wheat-fields  of  India  are  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal  their  wheat  successfully  competes  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain.  In*Mexico,  under  the  rule  of  a  more  stable  government, 
large  tracts  of  land  are  being  sold  to  capitalists  to  be  devoted,  under 
the  broadest  systems  of  culture,  to  agricultural  products  and  stock- 
raising.  The  Canadian  Dominions,  on  our  northern  frontier,  are  also 
disposing  of  unlimited  acres  to  bounty-paid  immigrants,  which  are  an- 
nually increasing  such  stock  and  farm  products  as  they  are  striving  to 
find  a  better  market  for  in  the  United  States.  Even  foreign-grown  im- 
ported potatoes  have  been  conspicuous  during  the  past  season  in  Amer- 
ican markets.  Already  we  appear  to  offer  a  steady  market  to  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces  for  many  farm  products.  For  seven  months,  ending 
January  31, 1888,  our  total  imports  of  potatoes  were  2, 922, 677  bushels, 
part  of  which  came  from  Scotland.  Last  year  wheat  from  India,  \\  ith 
the  duty  added,  could  have  been  delivered  at  New  York  for  95  cents 
per  bushel.  With  improved  transportation  and  increasing  crops  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  formidable  competitor,  even  in  our  home  markets. 

No  industry  has  recently  had  to  sustain,  or  will  be  called  upon  to 
sustain  hereafter,  more  aggressive  rivalry  from  new  and  unlooked-for 
fields  of  production  than  that  of  the  farmer  and  husbandman.  And 
shall  the  only  protection  hitherto  possible  be  now  begrudged  and  with- 
drawn? Foreign  peoples  are  everywhere  beginning  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  bread  and  meat  from  their  own  resources,  and  the  youngest 
nations  in  other  hemispheres,  blessed  with  v;rgin  soils,  are  bringing 
forth  abounding  products  for  which  they  are  struggling  to  find  even  a 
far-away  market.  Are  we,  while  thus  surrounded,  to  cripple  or  de- 
stroy the  home  market  of  American  farmers,  and  the  only  market 
which  they  possess  any  inherent  power  to  permanently  retain? 

In  the  ethics  of  nations  all  adhere  to  the  principle  that  it  is  right  and 
sound  statecraft  for  each  one  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  no  one  supports 
any  economic  policy  which  is  not  claimed  to  be  the  best  for  its  own 
people.  Cotton  is  not  raised  to  clothe  or  to  aggrandize  a  loreign  people, 
.but  for  the  profit  of  the  producers.  Wheat  is  not  raised  to  make  it 
'cheap  in  foreign  markets,  but  because  it  is  found  to  be  remunerative 
at  home.  Cuba  does  not  bring  her  sugar  here  from  cosmopolitan  affec- 
tion, but  because  sugar  here  obtains  the  best  price.  No  other  people 
seek  our  markets  to  confer  favors  upon  Americans,  but  altogether  for 
their  own  pecuniary  benefit.  These  markets,  in  their  wide  extent  and 
in  the  superior  ability  of  the  consumers,  dwarf  and  surpass  all  other 
markets  on  the  globe,  and  should  be  guarded  by  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  nation.  In  the  world's  history  our  diplomatic  arrangements 
have  not  always  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  these  markets,  and 
it  would  be  an  infinitely  greater  mistake,  a  more  far-reaching  mischief, 
if  Congress  should  voluntarily,  and  as  a  free  gift,  surrender  these  golden 
home  markets  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  us,  or  to  that  empire  which, 
after  their  unconditional  surrender,  might  well  afford  no  longer  to 
regret  the  loss  of  any  American  colonies. 

Our  people  are  united  by  fraternal  blood,  confident  of  their  independ- 
ence now  and  forever,  fearless  of  any  hostile  aggression,  and  proud  of 
their  country  that  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  more  and  better 
harbors  than  are  lound  in  all  Europe,  and  more  miles  of  railroad  than 
in  all  the  world  besides.  Producing  more  coal,  iron,  copper,  wheat, 
corn,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  gold  and  silver  than  any  other  nation, 
shall  we  confess  our  incompetence  to  handle  and  protect  these  vast  re- 
MOE. 2 
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sources  created  by  American  labor  and  leave  them  to  be  captured  as  the 
lawful  booty  of  the  older  and  more  adroit  European  statesmen?  Hav- 
ing resolutely  refused  to  copy  foreign  constitutional  theories,  shall  we 
at  last  accept  of  an  economical  theory  imported  by  the  Qobden  Club  and 
dismiss  all  the  traditions  of  an  American  policy  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment regardless  of  the  fortunes  of  over  sixty  millions  of  our  own  citizens 
by  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  reaching  that ' '  manifest  destiny  ' '  of 
standing  foremost  among  nations  once  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fathers? 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  laud? 
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